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ANNUAL MEETING 


The fourteenth annual meeting will be held at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Friday, December 30th, and Saturday, December 31st. The 
following societies will meet in Cincinnati earlier in the week: Amer- 
ican Philological Association, Archaeological Institute of America; 
Linguistic Society of America; National Association of Teachers 
of Speech, and College of Art Association of America. ‘The meetings 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science at 
Nashville and of the Modern Language Association at Louisville 
should facilitate combinations for individual members. The pre- 
liminary program is printed below and further announcements will 
be circulated in due time to officers of local chapters. 

This meeting, like that at Columbus in 1923, will be organized 
on a delegate basis and will, by reason of this fact, and the rela- 
tively central location of Cincinnati afford an excellent opportunity 
for discussion and for the transaction of important business, now in 
preparation by committees of the Association. Members expecting 
to attend the meeting are invited to advise the Secretary in 
order that they may receive the revised program about December 
10th. 

The local committee consists of R. K. Hack, C. M. Lotspeich, 
and W. T. Semple, chairman. 

A reduction of one and one-half fare on the ‘‘Certificate Plan” 
will be available for members (and their wives) from practically all 
points in the United States and Canada provided not less than 250 
certificates are presented. 

Tickets at the regular one-way tariff fare for the journey to Cin- 
cinnati may be obtained at dates depending on the locality. A 
certificate in the name of the American Association of University 
Professors or one of the other societies meeting at Cincinnati must 
be obtained with these tickets. 


Other meetings in Convocation Week include: 

American Association for the Advancement of Science, Nashville, 
Tennessee, December 26 to 31. 

American Psychological Association, Columbus, Ohio, December 
26 to 31. 

Modern Language Association, Louisville, Kentucky, December 
28 to 29. 


4.00 P.M. 


9.00 A.M. 


10.00 A.M. 


1.00 P.M. 


2.00 P.M. 


4.30 P.M. 
6.30 P.M. 


9.00 A.M. 
10.00 a.m. 
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PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 
Thursday, December 29, 1927 


Meeting of the Council with an adjourned session in 
the evening 


Friday, December 30, 1927 © 


Registration of delegates and members, Hotel Gibson 

If several delegates are present from the same institution 
one should be designated as voting representative in 
case of a proportional vote 

Meeting of the Council 


First Session, Hotel Gibson 


Organization and Conduct of Local Chapters, Com- 
mittee E, E. S. Allen, Chairman 
Brief Reports from other Committees 


Luncheon 


Second Session, Hotel Gibson 


Methods of Appointment and Promotion, Committee B, 
Hardin Craig, Chairman 

Joint session with representatives of the Association of 
American Colleges, for discussion of problems of 
common interest 


Reception by Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Taft 


Annual Dinner of the Association, Hotel Gibson 
Address by the President 
Piano Recital by Mme. Marguerite Liszniewska 


Saturday, December 31, 1927 


Meeting of the Council 


Third Session, Hotel Gibson 
Academic Freedom and Tenure, Committee A, A. M. 
Kidd, Chairman 
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Freedom of Teaching in Science, Committee M, §S. J, 
Holmes, Chairman 

Round Table Discussion of Policies and Plans of the 
Association introduced by President Semple 


1.00 p.m. Luncheon 


2.00 p.m. Adjournment of the general session 
Meeting of the Council for 1928 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS OF CONSTITUTION RECOMMENDED BY THE 
CouNcIL 


Article II—Membership. 


1. There shall be three classes of members—<Active, Associate, 
and Honorary. 

2. Active Members. Any university or college teacher or in- 
vestigator who holds and for three years has held, a position of 
teaching or research in a university or college (not including inde- 
pendent junior colleges) in the United States or Canada, or in a 
professional school of similar grade, may be nominated for member- 
ship in the Association. 

3. Associate members shall include those members who, ceasing 
to be eligible for active membership by discontinuance of teaching 
or research, by retirement, or by transfer to institutions not on the 
accredited list, are elected by the Council to Associate Membership. 

4 Honorary Members. A member who becomes ineligible for 
active membership by assuming duties wholly or mainly adminis- 
trative may be elected by the Council to honorary membership. 

5. Associate and honorary members shall have the right of 
attendance at meetings of the Association without the right to vote 
or hold office. 


Article [V—Election of Members. 


Sections 2 and 4, insert ‘‘active.” 
5. Associate and honorary members shall be elected by the 
Council, by transfer from active membership. 
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Article VII—Dues; Termination of Membership. 


1. Each active member shall pay three dollars to the Treasurer 
as annual dues, and no member who is in default shall be qualified 
to exercise any privilege of membership. 

2. Associate members shall pay two dollars as annual dues. 

3. Honorary members shall pay no dues. 

4. Non-payment of dues by an active or an associate member 
for two years shall terminate membership, but in such case a member 
may be reinstated by the Council on payment of arrears within one 
year thereafter. 


Article VIII. 


5. The Bulletin shall be under the editorial charge of a com- 
mittee appointed by the Council; copies of it shall be sent to all 
members. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE TO NOMINATE OFFICERS 
President—Henry Crew Physics Northwestern 
Vice-President—Marian P. Whitney German Vassar 


Members of the Council 
(term expiring January 1, 1931) 


E. G. Conklin Biology Princeton 

W. W. Cook Law Johns Hopkins 

R. E. Dengler Greek Pennsylvania State 

W. L. Evans Chemistry Ohio State 

J. P. Goode Geography Chicago 

W. K. Hatt Civil Engineering Purdue 

A. C. Ivy Medicine Northwestern 

Elizabeth R. Laird Physics Mount Holyoke 

C. E. Magnusson Electrical University of Washington 
Engineering 

W. M. Persons Economics Harvard 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS, COMMITTEE ON INTELLECTUAL COOPERA- 
TION.—A circular statement dated August 1 contained recommenda- 
tions of the sub-committee of experts for the instruction of children 
and youth in the existence and aims of the League of Nations, 
Portions relating to universities read in part as follows: 

“In universities and similar institutions, the subject of the League 
of Nations and of international relations in general would be dealt 
with on a higher plane; in some cases the creation of special chairs 
might be anticipated. 

“Tt is in any case desirable: (1) that one or more special courses of 
at least six lectures, open to all students, should be organized in such 
institutions; (2) that university authorities should encourage the 
selection, as subjects for theses, of problems connected with the 
League of Nations; (3) that the study of public international law 
should be made compulsory for all law students. 

“Voluntary associations could help in giving this instruction by 
some or all of the following methods: 


By utilizing the presence of foreign personalities, teachers, or stu- 
dents, to organize with their assistance lectures or discussions on 
questions relating to the League of Nations. 

By stimulating the interest of educational institutions which are 
not under state control, and providing them with the means of giving 
their pupils suitable instruction on the subject of the League. 

By encouraging among members of universities the study of prob- 
lems connected with the League. 

By stimulating the interest of the various organizations for adult 
education and helping them to study the work of the League... 


“In order that teachers, authors and publishers, and the general 
public may have access to the literature they need, every library of 
any importance should take in the League’s publications, and should 
contain the principal works dealing with it... 

“*To regard international cooperation as the normal method of 
conducting world affairs, implies far more than mere instruction in 
the history and work of the League of Nations. ‘The form of words 
adopted by the Assembly at its sixth ordinary session accepts the 
principle that cooperation is normal and strife abnormal in the life 
of civilized mankind and that in the world of today cooperation must 
be ever more widely extended. . . 


= 
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“In order to adapt these general recommendations to the particular 
needs of each country and to ensure the harmonious cooperation be- 
tween the administrative authorities, teachers, and voluntary asso- 
ciations, a national conference should be called in each country by 
the Government, in consultation, as far as possible, with the National 
Committees on Intellectual Cooperation. 

“An official center should be established where information con- 
cerning the progress of the work covered by these recommendations 
would be available. (This office might have two sections, one es- 
tablished at Geneva, at the Secretariat of the International Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Cooperation, the other in Paris, at the Insti- 
tute of Intellectual Cooperation; the former would deal more es- 
pecially with the action taken by Governments and official organiza- 
tions, while the latter would keep in touch with the activities of 
private associations. In view of the existence of the University 
Relations Section, the Institute might be entrusted with the col- 
lecting of information on institutions and methods for conducting 
interchanges.)” 

The following paragraphs are from the supplementary committee 
of the Rapporteur: 

“The possibilities which instruction in universities offers are so 
varied that the Sub-Committee does not propose any hard-and-fast 
plan. This instruction should not aim merely at imparting knowledge 
with regard to the League of Nations; efforts should be made in a 
more general way to create and to develop a spirit of international 
cooperation. The study of various civilizations, the appreciation 
of the amount which each nation has contributed to the common 
wealth of humanity, knowledge of foreign languages and literature, 
music and other arts, travel, meetings or exchanges of students and 
professors—all these would serve the cause. The Sub-Committee 
desires to emphasize the importance of travel facilities granted to pro- 
fessors, students, and young people’s organizations. 

“But it is perhaps a realization of the interdependence of economic 
phenomena that brings home most forcefully to the student the value 
of international cooperation. Since the solution of economic prob- 
lems depends so largely on a well-informed public opinion, it would 
seem to be desirable to emphasize the great importance of this 
point... 

“Libraries are a necessary adjunct to all teaching. It would 
appear, therefore, that teachers and students and, in general, any 
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persons desirous of promoting the spirit of international cooperation 
should be afforded facilities for procuring documents from the 
university or popular library to which they ordinarily have recourse, 

“To assist librarians in purchasing suitable books, a bibliography 
on the League of Nations should be prepared; the reader could then 
select the work which appeared to him to be of particular interest, 

“Librarians have complained of the obscurity of the classification 
of the League publications and the ensuing difficulties of choosing 
among them those of general interest. The Sub-Committee has 
decided to bring these criticisms to the notice of the competent ser- 
vices of the Secretariat. 

“Although Governments and associations can be expected to give 
their attention to this question of libraries, it must be pointed out 
that private initiative is particularly effective in this field. If the in- 
numerable members of international associations were continually 
to ask their town libraries to supply League publications or works 
regarding the League, librarians would soon procure them.” 


STATE AND TERRITORIAL UNIVERSITIES.—The U. S. Bureau of 
Education reports that the forty-eight states and the territories of 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico support and control one hundred and 
five state and territorial universities and colleges. In each of the 
territories and many of the states there is only one such institution; 
in each of other states there are several. Included in the one 
hundred and five are sixty-nine colleges of agriculture and mechanic 
arts, of which seventeen in as many states are exclusively for colored 
students. These colleges were created by virtue of an Act of Congress 
passed in 1862, granting to each state certain public lands the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of which should be used to endow, support, and 
maintain in the state at least one college whose leading object shall 
be instruction in agriculture and mechanic arts. 

Toward the further support of those “land-grant colleges,” the 
federal government appropriates to each state annually $50,000, and, 
in addition, other amounts to be used for certain purposes definitely 
specified in Acts of Congress passed subsequent to that of 1862. 
Over the expenditure of this amount the national government exer- 
cises no control, save only to ascertain that the funds are expended 
in accordance with a somewhat liberal interpretation of the law. 

Only three institutions of higher learning are entirely supported 
and controlled by the federal government. They are the United 
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States Military Academy at West Point, the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, and the Coast Guard School. 

Until recently the support of higher educational institutions by 
municipalities was rare. In the past few years, however, there has 
been a decided trend in this direction. In addition to nine mu- 
nicipally supported colleges and universities, thirty-five junior col- 
leges are now established in connection with the local high schools 
as parts of the public school system. 

The seven hundred sixty-nine or more privately controlled institu- 
tions are supported by endowments, gifts of private benefactors, 
student fees, and contributions from religious denominations. 


COMMITTEE.—By authorization of the Executive 
Committee and in pursuance of plans long under consideration by 
the Council, the editorial direction of the Bulletin, beginning with 
the present issue, is in charge of the following committee: Joseph 
Allen, College of the City of New York; G. R. Coffman, Boston 
University; Margaret L. Farrand, Smith College; H. W. Tyler, 
Chairman, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


BULLETINS OUT OF PRint.—The recent offer to purchase certain 
early issues of the Bulletin having met the need is now withdrawn. 
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MAGAZINE AND BOOK REVIEWS 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL SocroLocy, Vol. 1, No. 1, Septem- 
ber, 1927.—The apologia for this new magazine is clearly stated in 
the closing paragraph of the Editorial Announcement: 

“One of the problems of educational sociology. ..is to develop 
means for determining social changes through education, and to 
place the emphasis upon the subject matter of the curriculum, the 
method of school instruction, and the school organization for the 
purposes of bringing about changes in social behavior. The prob- 
lem here indicated merely suggests one task of educational sociology. 
The Journal of Educational Sociology is launched for the purpose of 
giving thisemphasis. It is therefore a journal designed to serve every 
one concerned with education. Its purpose is to serve both the 
theory and practice of education in its social implications.”’ 

Professor Charles A. Ellwood, the distinguished sociologist, in 
“What is Education:’’—a challenging and stimulating article in this 
same number, defines comprehensively the “social implications” 
suggested in this editorial announcement. 


SocraL ScreENcCE RESEARCH CouNciL.—The Bulletin of this or- 
ganization issued February, 1927, consists of the annual report of the 
Chairman for 1926. Apart from an historical summary and a brief 
review of the activities of the committees, an important item of 
general interest is a statement of the efforts of the Council to ‘develop 
more intimate cooperation with the students in the field of natural 
sciences.”” A significant aspect of their policy with reference to 
fellowships is that these ‘‘should be used to promote the development 
of research workers, rather than to aid in the execution of research 
projects.” 

The Bulletin for July, 1927, is devoted to a ‘Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Scientific Aspects of Human Migration.” In accord- 
ance with a policy of the Council formulated in 1925, the committee 
did not organize any research work itself but decided only ‘‘to assist in 
the carrying out of projects undertaken by men who were experienced 
in research and could work without supervision.’ The bulletin 
contains reports of the six following projects, as approved by the 
committee but directed by outside agencies: 


World statistics of migration 
Negro migration in the South 
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Causes of Swedish migration 

Immigration and mechanization of industry 
The Mexican labor problem in California 
Antecedents of Mexican immigration. 


READING FOR HONORS AT SWARTHMORE, by Robert C. Brooks, 
Oxford University Press.—College and university faculties experi- 
menting with the system of reading for honors or contemplating 
the initiation of such an experiment will find much material of value 
in the results of the first five years of the plan at Swarthmore as 
compiled by Professor Robert C. Brooks of the Department of 
Political Science in that College. It reviews the history of the plan 
from its origin under President Aydelotte, to the present, discusses 
its advantages and disadvantages from the point of view of the 
students, outlines its requirements and methods of operation, and 
summarizes both student and faculty opinions of honors work. An 
appendix of over sixty pages includes programs of honors work and 
lists of typical examinations in different divisions of study. 


GuIDES, PHILOSOPHERS, AND FRIENDS: STUDIES OF COLLEGE 
Men, by Charles Franklin Thwing, Macmillan Company.—‘‘The 
volume is in part concerned with college presidents. A few months 
ago a book entitled ‘The College President’ was published. It 
was a rather theoretical discussion of the chief executive of the 
American college and university. Possibly, the present volume might 
be regarded as a sort of application, or personal illustration, of some 
of the principles, methods, aims, rewards, and perils outlined in the 
earlier book.’’ (From the author’s Preface.) 


CHaos oR Cosmos IN AMERICAN Epucation.—The Allantic 
Monthly for October, 1927, contains a timely article on ‘Chaos or 
Cosmos in American Education’? by Dean Henry W. Holmes of 
the Harvard Graduate School of Education. In his judgment, lack 
of correlation between secondary schools and colleges or universities 
in various respects has resulted in much of our present-day confusion 
and chaos in the educational world. He suggests by way of compre- 
hensive reform “concentration and distribution with general exami- 
nation at the final stages of progress in the subjects of concentration.”’ 


A Manual FoR SMALL Museums, by Laurence Vail Coleman, 
Executive Secretary of the American Association of Museums, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, contains some matters of interest to college and 
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university professors. Attention is called especially to the Fourth 
Part, entitled ‘‘Educational Work,’”’ and the Fifth Part, ‘‘Research.” 


LEARNING AND LIVING IN COLLEGE, by Dean Carl E. Seashore, 
University of Iowa Studies, Series on Aims and Progress of Research, 
Vol. II, No. 1, March 1, 1927.—The outcome and by-product “of 
work in what is known as ‘The Gifted Student Project,’ under the 
auspices of the Division of Educational Relations and the Division of 
Anthropology and Psychology in the National Research Council.” 


EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM IN THE Baptist BrsLE UNION UNIVERSITY OF 
Des Mornes.—‘‘One of the first acts of the new board of trustees was 
the appointment of a committee to interview the members of the 
faculty in order to ascertain if they held the proper views on Baptist 
theology. Hitherto members of the faculty have enjoyed a certain 
measure of religious freedom and Dr. Grier had been engaged on a 
two-year contract which stated that he was to have the privilege of 
teaching the theory of evolution. But now there will be no teaching 
of evolution, no teaching of higher criticism of the Bible. Members 
of the faculty were questioned intimately in regard to their faith. 
According to the report in the local paper, ‘Members of the special 
faculty committee asked, among other things, if every faculty mem- 
ber believed literally that the whale swallowed Jonah. Similar 
questions were propounded yesterday when each teacher was required 
to meet the fundamentalist committee.’ The President, Dr. T. T. 
Shields, is quoted as saying that ‘ultimately we expect to have every 
instructor in the university a member of the Baptist Church. How- 
ever, for the present, we will not demand membership, but will de- 
mand that they subscribe to our Confession of Faith.’ This means 
that all teachers must believe that the Bible is supernaturally in- 
spired, that it ‘has truth without any admixture of error,’ that the 
account of creation in Genesis ‘is to be accepted literally and not 
allegorically or figuratively,’ together with a long list of other dogmas. 

“When the faculty members were closely quizzed as to their accep- 
tance of the various articles of the Baptist Union Confession of 
Faith, several failed to come up to the required standard. Dr. 
Howard Hanson, for several years head of the department of religious 
education, found himself so out of sympathy with the new régime that 
he tendered his resignation. He had long been too liberal to satisfy 
the Baptist Bible Union, and naturally he could not continue to 
teach under the restrictions imposed by the board of trustees. Dr. 
N. M. Grier, professor of biology, although engaged on a two-years’ 
contract, was informed that his services were dispensed with. I 
have heard of no complaints of Dr. Grier’s work as a teacher. Dr. 
Hanson, Dr. Grier, and Dr. Scheidemann, all of whom were ‘forced 
to resign,’ are described by a correspondent speaking with intimate 
knowledge of the situation as ‘the strongest members of the faculty.’ 
According to the Gospel Witness, edited by T. T. Shields, “The faculty 
committee and the trustee board as a whole admire the absolute 
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frankness of Dr. Grier. The fundamentalists have little difficulty 
with gentlemen of Dr. Grier’s type. They are honest and straight- 
forward, and plainly declare what they believe, and while no true 
believer could support such teaching as Dr. Grier’s, we appreciate 
his honesty to the full.’ 

“Apparently these faculty members were removed simply because 
they had views inconsistent with the avowed purpose of making 
Des Moines University a center for the propaganda of Baptist doc- 
trines. If one does not believe in a personal devil, the miraculous 
creation of species, or the transformation of Lot’s wife into a pillar 
of salt, he has no place in Des Moines Baptist Bible Union University. 
Other institutions have shown themselves intolerant of opposed 
views on theology, but apparently the administration of this uni- 
versity believes in going the limit on suppression. How well it may 
succeed in its attempt to eradicate all taint of heresy in its faculty 
remains to be seen; at any rate it is going to try. 

“Obviously Des Moines Baptist Union University is not to be a 
place for the free and untrammeled search for truth. The methods 
of science are not to be applied to Biblical study. All teaching 
must square itself to the narrow confines of a reactionary and dog- 
matic creed. If a teacher honestly declares that he cannot accept 
these dogmas, he may be respected, but this will not prevent him from 
being fired. 

“One may say that an institution is free to behave in this way 
if it likes. This does not prove, however, that such a course is not 
essentially immoral. If one holds that any policy which hinders 
the free pursuit and expression of opinion is detrimental to human 
welfare, and therefore wrong, he cannot fail to condemn the action 
of the trustees of this institution. How far an institution such as 
this one is justified in going in the maintenance of the purity of sec- 
tarian instruction, I shall not attempt to decide. 

“The new policy of Des Moines University is built squarely and 
honestly on the foundation of religious intolerance. There is no 
attempt to conceal this fact; on the contrary, it is advertised in pub- 
lished statements as one of the distinctive advantages of the institu- 
tion. In the sixteenth century such an enterprise was quite 4 la mode; 
but can it succeed now? ‘The experiment deserves to be watched 
with interest. An active campaign for funds is being carried on. 
Teachers have recently been paid their arrears in salaries, and 
the patronage of the Baptist Bible Union may secure a degree of pros- 
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perity not previously enjoyed. But, nevertheless, I suspect that 
various troubles are in store. According to the announcement, 
‘The highest educational standards will be maintained.’ One 
wonders where the institution is to secure its professors of biology if 
no professor will be retained who believes in evolution; or where a 
competent geologist can be found who accepts the literal interpreta- 
tion of the Old Testament narrative of creation. ‘ A Faraday or a Sir 
William Thomson, although both were adherents of the Christian 
faith, could hardly meet the requirements for the professorship of 
physics, because they were not Baptists, and might have been un- 
sound on the subject of redemption or the perseverance of saints. 
Des Moines Baptists Bible Union University is no place for a Ruther- 
ford or an Einstein. Consider the great scholars in any field of 
learning, and then inquire how many of them would be able to pass 
muster before the inquisition of the trustees. What a pitiful remnant 
would be left from which to choose! 

“Des Moines Baptist Bible Union University makes a bid for 
financial support on the basis of an ultra-intolerant policy. Perhaps 
this may appeal to a few ultra-conservative donors. From the 
financial point of view it is a lead which may be worth working. 
But even if it brings in a few thousand dollars, the money, we fear, 
will have been purchased at far too high a price. In the meantime 
several of the best of its faculty are looking for other positions.” 

S. J. Ho_mgs, University of California, 
School and Society, No. 661. 


Tue Baptist UNIVERSITY IN PHILADELPHIA.—‘“The Philadelphia 
Public Ledger reports that a coeducational Baptist university has been 
opened in Philadelphia. It will ‘stand unqualifiedly for the historic 
principles and ideals of the denomination and the historic Baptist 
interpretation of the Scriptures.’ 

“Officers, faculty members, trustees, and members of the association 
which elect the trustees will be required to subscribe annually to a 
‘doctrinal basis’ which outlines the position that the university will 
take on such questions as the Virgin birth, the creation of man, and 
the necessity of immersion. 

“By-laws of the university provide that ‘whenever an officer, 
professor, teacher, instructor, or member of the board of trustees 
is not in complete accord with the doctrinal basis he shall forthwith 
withdraw from all connection with the university, and his failure 
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to do so shall constitute grounds for his immediate removal by the 
trustees.’ 

“Students are being enrolled for the present term in the preparatory 
school, the college of arts and sciences, the college of fine arts, and the 
college of business administration.” 

School and Society, No. 664. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE CONSERVATIVE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE.— 
“The church college of today finds itself in the midst of two great 
conflicts. Being a church organization, it is involved in the present 
great conflict which is being waged with respect to orthodoxy. Being 
an educational institution, on the other hand, it is also involved 
in the significant movement to enrich and modernize the curriculum 
of the liberal arts college... The fundamental difference between the 
Christian religion and state education further complicates the prob- 
lem. It is really a triple rather than a dual one, for since the church 
college attempts to bridge over and unite the forces of education in a 
single program it has a battle all its own in trying to amalgamate the 
two distinct philosophies involved. 

“May I call your attention in a more detailed way to these con- 
flicts. Throughout the history of the church, every one has agreed 
that one of the privileges and responsibilities of any church organiza- 
tion was to provide directly, or through some subsidiary agency, for 
the religious education and training of its youth. There is fair agree- 
ment among people of all religious organizations, pagan as well as 
Christian, regarding this. There is, of course, wide disagreement with 
regard to the principles to be taught and the objectives had in mind. 
This divergence is obvious not only between the great world religions 
but also within the ranks of any one of these great religions. The 
Catholics and the Protestants compose two great groups of the 
Christian people. The divergence within the Christian ranks does 
not stop here. During the last three or four centuries, we find the 
Protestants dividing themselves into many different groups. Within 
the last generation, and more specifically since 1914, we find many of 
these groups still further dividing themselves. One significant 
thing regarding this last division is that the cause for division in each 
case isthe same. ‘Thus we find Protestant peoples at the present time 
dividing themselves into just two great but diametrically opposite 
groups. These are sometimes called Conservatives and Liberals, 
at other times Fundamentalists and Modernists. The connotations 


we 
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given by various individuals to these terms of course do not always 
agree. The fact remains, however, that in a very definite sense the 
Protestant Christians are fast dividing themselves thus into two great 
opposing groups. 

“The conflict being waged between these two groups is the one 
referred to previously as a conflict which some believe is more sig- 
nificant than the great conflict out of which developed the Reforma- 
tion. What is the underlying issue which is causing this division and 
conflict? Many answers have been given. If you will analyze these 
answers carefully you will find in every case that they involve in the 
last analysis one fundamental issue. When thus analyzed the 
question of controversy stands out unmistakably clear and distinct. 
Is there a God, a supreme being, self-existent, eternal, the maker, sus- 
tainer and ruler of the universe or not? We admit freely that the 
average modernist will deny any inference that he disbelieves in God. 
I am not referring to the specific words used nor fine distinctions and 
interpretations made. ‘The question is regarding faith in a supreme 
being, self-existent, eternal, one who knows and cares for humanity. 
The fundamentalist answers the question in the affirmative and the 
modernist in the negative. Don’t misunderstand me. The mod- 
ernist still talks about religion and God and heaven, but these words 
and the phraseology he uses are merely symbols which he borrowed 
from the Christian religion and is now using as shells into which he 
attempts to put new meaning and content. . . 

“Instead of making logic the ultimate criterion for truth his new 
‘scientific method’ verifies the conclusions of logic by resort to ob- 
jective measurements and demonstrations which can be made in 
the laboratory. We are indebted to this new attitude of mind for 
the wonderful advances made in all lines of human activity during the 
last few generations. Were it not for the insistence of science on ob- 
jective data, we would still be without the steam engine, dynamo, 
motor car, and radio in the world of mechanics; we would be without 
the means to combat yellow fever, typhoid, and tuberculosis in the 
field of medicine; and our educational system would still be clinging 
to what are now known as absolutely wrong methods. 

“To convince the most skeptical, one has only to mention such 
items as the prediction of weather, the discovery of coal-tar dyes, 
structural steel buildings and bridges, ventilating systems, the modern 
printing press, wireless telephony, and almost an innumerable list 
of other advances in our modern civilization. Is it not strange that 
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one would call into question a method of thinking which has resulted 
in such wonderful benefits to humanity? We are not calling the sci- 
entific method into question nor are we saying that the scientific 
method properly interpreted should not be applied to the spiritual 
realm as well as to the mental and physical. 

“Our accusation is: that following after the scientific method 
has resulted in a philosophy in the minds of many which is incom- 
patible with the orthodox philosophy of life. The lack is not a 
lack of agreement between the scientific method and the orthodox 
Christian point of view, but the lack of agreement between a philoso- 
phy which grew out of a slavish application of the scientific method 
and the Christian philosophy of life. What does this mean? Simply 
that either one must attempt to follow a line of reasoning which 
at all points is illogical in order to keep apparent harmony or 
modify or discard one or the other points of view. Here is where 
the real conflict between modernism and orthodoxy is really being 
waged. 

“Our objective as a college is to give each student such an appre- 
ciative knowledge of all the major fields of learning with a good 
working knowledge in some one chosen field that after graduating 
here he will find himself able to compete or cooperate successfully 
with the graduates from other high-class institutions, in the field of 
business, professional, industrial, political, educational, or social 
activity and service for humanity. 

“Our objectives are more than these, for ours is a Christian college. 
The very word Christian is most significant. It means a follower of 
Christ. That means that one’s philosophy is altruistic rather than 
egotistic—man and God centered rather than self-centered. It 
means righteousness, purity, chastity, love, and service. 

“A Christian college is quite a different thing from just a college. 
If only a college, all philosophies are presented with the implied or 
real suggestion to the students to take their choice. In the Chris- 
tian college, all philosophies are presented, but pre-eminence both by 
precept and example is given to the philosophy of Christ. 

‘“The conservative Christian college makes prominent that inter- 
pretation that God is real and distinct from ourselves, that He 
has revealed His will to us, that we should look above and beyond the 
human for guidance, inspiration, and strength.” 

C. H. Watson, Seattle Pacific College, 
School and Society, No. 660. 
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StaTE UNIVERSITY AND CHURCH COLLEGE.—“‘Sir William Mulock, 
the Chief Justice of the Province of Ontario and Chancellor of the 
University of Toronto, in welcoming the delegates from hundreds 
of universities, colleges, and learned societies and many countries at 
the centennial ceremonies, made passing reference to what is this 
great university’s unique contribution to the cause of higher educa- 
tion. Speaking of the constitution under which the university 
carries forward a varied work, he said that it warranted the conclusion 
that ‘a satisfactory solution has been found whereby it is possible 
for all religious denominations to cooperate with a state university 
without endangering particular religious beliefs.’ Here is an in- 
stitution supported by the state which has gathered about it colleges 
of liberal arts supported entirely by church and private funds and 
even theological schools, the university at the same time maintaining 
its own college of liberal arts, giving courses in science, history, and 
certain languages which are open to students in all the colleges, and 
crowning all with its degrees, save in the schools of theology, whose 
Faculties award their own divinity degrees. 

“Toronto has been named in a recent Carnegie Foundation report 
as one of the three American institutions that illustrate the different 
forms of approach to the problem of ‘selecting the able mind and 
guiding its intellectual development,’ but it is the sole pioneer on 
this continent in this admirable plan of bringing the state university 
and the denominational colleges into organic relationship to the ad- 
vantage of both.” 

New York Times, Oct. 9, 1927. 


A DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE FOR PuBLIc EpucATION.'— 
“Not long ago a leading politician boldly asserted that ‘the man 
who signed the pay check was the man who should decide what 
should be taught in the schools and colleges.’ Now that statement is 
characteristic of the attitude of a considerable number of the ene- 
mies of public education. It is as full of fallacies as it is of implica- 
tions. 

“Tf the author of this statement meant to carry over into govern- 
ment and education the full methods of business operation in industry, 
which might be the case, then he did not seem to understand enough 
of social history to know that we have different institutions because 


we need different kinds of social tools to do different kinds of social 


1 Extract from address before \ general session of the National Education Association at 
Seattle, Washington, July 4, 1927 
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work. ‘The methods of one are never transferable bodily to another, 
Not even an orphan asylum, scientifically managed, can take the 
place of a good home. 

“But there is a more serious specific fallacy involved in the theory 
that the man who signs the pay check shall decide what ought to 
be taught in schools. It is the abrogation of expert service and hu- 
man efficiency in democracy. Does the patient who pays the hos- 
pital bill decide what therapeutics and operative procedures should 
be part of the treatment? If he does he lacks good sense and risks 
his health if not his life. He had better leave it to the trained pro- 
fession of doctors. ‘They are not infallible, but they are wiser than 
laymen in this matter. It is the same with education. Democracy 
with good sense cannot escape reliance on expert service in education 
any more than it can in law, engineering, or medicine. 

‘The laity can and ought to decide the ultimate purposes of schools 
in terms of the very general democratic purposes to be served; it 
should decide how much sacrifice it can make for their realization in 
terms of money, sacrifices either in public taxes or in the length of 
period that young people are to be supported in economic leisure, but 
the laity is not competent to decide on the specific means which will 
accomplish the particular results demanded for the money available. 
This is the business of the scientifically trained scholar and educator. 
And he must not be frustrated with ignorant or selfish interference. 

“But the worst consequence of the theory mentioned when carried 
into practice is that it opens the way to the corruption of education 
for the disinterested purposes of human personality and society by the 
ease with which it would allow schools to be used for propaganda. 

“Shall we subscribe to the doctrine that whoever gets control of 
the schools by controlling the governing boards, directly or indirectly, 
shall determine the subjects to be taught and the methods of instruc- 
tion to be used?... 

“Education should court direct responsibility to the people as a 
whole and avoid the indirect responsibility which passes through a 
partisan faction temporarily in power, in order to solve certain po- 
litical problems which are not closely related to education. It 
is better to have boards of trustees for schools elected by the people 
than appointed, and expert school officers should be appointed, not 
elected... 

“Education cannot be declared free of partisan politics until the 
great national profession of educators and the public, which under- 
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stands the true relation of public education to government, has 
effectively turned its attention to the state control of higher schools 
and to the municipal control of common schools in some of our 
largest cities. 


“Wherever state boards of education have managerial powers over 
schools and school appointments, they, too, should be elected by the 
people, and state superintendents of public instruction should be 
appointed whenever they are the chief executives of such boards. 


“Of all these unsolved problems the American profession of 
education should study the experiences and agree upon the principles 
which should be incorporated into school charters and codes. It is 
distinctly a professional obligation to let the people know how it can 
keep all its schools as free from partisan politics as is possible in a 
democracy. The public will give the required support sooner or later 
as it always has when properly informed. 


“We have now come upon a day when theological factions are 
beginning to interfere with public schooling, in spite of the fact 
that church and state are separate in America. Long ago history 
taught us through the tragedies of persecution and martyrdom that 
they were better apart. When we separated church and state, in- 
cluding the state’s schools, we at the same time guaranteed to every 
man the right to follow his own conscience in matters of religious be- 
lief. Those that are themselves free are not always tolerant. They 
would even use the state to deprive the students in the state’s school 
of the right to arrive at their own beliefs outside of school with a full 
basis of modern scientific knowledge which they must get in 
schools. 


“They do not propose positively to inject the teaching of their own 
special beliefs into the public schools. Their method is round-about 
and negative. They do propose to get control of legislatures and have 
them, by legislative act of prohibition, veto the teaching of any sci- 
entific or scholarly fact, principle or theory which is uncongenial to 
the religious conviction of their group. Religious interference with 
the public schools even through a kind of veto is only a step toward 
injecting theology into the state and the state’s affairs. This ten- 
dency must be halted by an appeal to history and experience and to 
sound principle, in the confidence that well-informed people will 
readily give us a protecting public opinion.” 


HENRY SuzzALLo, Seattle, Washington. 
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FoREIGN LIGHT ON AMERICAN EpucaTion.'—‘‘In the space of a 
quarter of an hour or so I am of course not going to attempt the 
vast task of a detailed comparison of the European and American 
systems of education. I will only try to touch the high lights, a few 
of the most conspicuous general points of difference that have struck 
us during the last ten years and influenced greatly our efforts to im- 
prove our own methods and organization. 

“The great and outstanding difference, immeasurably far reaching 
in its results, is that European education produces, in the scholarly 
field at least, far more leaders of absolutely first rank than does 
American. This opinion, which began to dawn on my surprised 
mind some years ago, has recently been confirmed by various bits of 
evidence, by none more strikingly than by the statistics published 
by Dr. Slosson regarding the awards of the Nobel Prizes in physics, 
chemistry and physiology or medicine... 

“Why do we show up so badly in the comparison? The human 
material with which we work is as good as that of the European na- 
tions; indeed it is much the same. Visiting professors from Europe 
tell me that in native intellectual ability our American students are 
equal to theirs. The fault lies obviously in our educational system, 
which does not get the best possible out of our best. 

“A dozen reasons for this have no doubt leapt to your minds. 
Of course it is due partly to the fact that we have been forced to 
spread our education out very thin over vast numbers, with a sadly 
insufficient supply of properly educated teachers. But it is due 
even more to a fundamental difference in the way we regard higher 
education. In this country we think primarily of the individual 
student. We want to give him everything he wants. The uni- 
versity is a pleasant place, supposed to be advantageous to the young. 
Every boy or girl, therefore, should be allowed to go there if he 
or she wants to. This is the popular American view, which recks 
not of the dire effect on the university. But in Europe they think 
primarily of learning, the precious heritage of the race, something 
to be enshrined and guarded. Only those peculiarly fitted for 
her service are to be admitted as priests to the shrine, as care- 
fully chosen torch bearers to pass on the sacred flame to later 
generations... 

“This fundamental difference in conception affects our whole 


process of higher education. Instead of selecting and training the 


1 Extracts from the address of the chairman before the tenth Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, Washington, D. C., May, 1927. 
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best, encouraging them by most rigid tests to stretch their powers to 
the uttermost, we have inclined to adjust our education to the 
mediocre and to concentrate our attention on making education 
interesting to the average students. . . 

“Our lamentable failure to do the best for our best students has 
been caused also by a sad misconception of democracy, by our mis- 
takenly applying political principles to educational methods. We 
have assumed that because all men are born politically free and equal 
they must have identical educational opportunities, however unequal 
they may be intellectually... 

“Another reason why we have failed to screw up our best students 
to their highest possible achievement is because we are such a kindly 
people. Whatever our faults, we Americans are tender-hearted, 
friendly, rather sentimental, and deeply attached to our children in a 
way that no other nation can understand. We want them to enjoy 
themselves, to be always comfortable, always amused, never troubled. 
That is our ideal for them. And, alone of all peoples on earth, we 
are also very often afraid of our children. 

“Therefore American pupils rarely learn what really hard work is. 
I am not blaming American parents. The same sentiments stir my 
own breast when I gaze upon a little French girl, aged about thirteen, 
who is pale and wan and apparently never gets out to play in the 
sunshine, but works and works and works at her lessons from dawn to 
dark. But the French system produces hard work and thorough- 
ness, and ours does not... 

“As we look upon the products of the two systems of education, 
perhaps the most outstanding difference of all is in thoroughness. 
Superficiality is, of course, the most blatant fault of our American 
education. We like to slither about smoothly on the surface of 
things, to encourage our students to express glibly half-baked 
opinions founded on a very scanty supply of facts. Well, thorough- 
ness is a dull thing to teach, and only the most gifted teachers can 
stir their students to a love of it. . . 

“There is another difference, the great and fundamental influence of 
which I myself did not realize thoroughly until I had contemplated the 
European systems for some years. ‘That is the place and nature of 
the examinations for the degree. Abroad the examinations are gen- 
erally far more difficult, more thorough, and more searching than 
ours. And the Europeans are far more confident of their own ex- 
amining ability. Perhaps they have indeed developed the art more 
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highly than have we. They do not seem to care whether students 
attend classes or lectures or perform the details of academic duties, 
so long as they pass satisfactorily the great test of knowledge and 
power at the end. 

“Inexorable and impersonal as Fate itself, seems the foreign ex- 
amination. I once had the privilege of following closely the conduct 
of honors examinations in English in a great British university and 
the reading and rating of the papers. It was with something akin to 
awe that I contemplated the ruthless impersonality of the system and 
compared it with many of our American examinations where the pro- 
fessor tests with such paternal interest and sympathy the ability of his 
own students, and especially the best ones. . . 

“And this brings me to a subject which I approach with some 
sinking of the heart, a far-reaching peculiarity of American education 
closely akin to our system of examining. Only of recent years have I 
realized all its awful implications and also the strangle-hold which 
it has upon us. I allude to our system of courses, points, and credits. 
This has gone far to make our education merely a kind of cumulative 
bookkeeping. Instead of passing through the discipline and de- 
velopment of a reasoned and unified curriculum, tested soundly at the 
end, an American student may obtain a degree by drifting from in- 
stitution to institution, winter sessions and summer sessions, picking 
up points of credit here and there, unrelated and ill assorted, until 
the magic number of 120—or whatever it may be—is reached... 

‘“‘Well, for purposes of emphasis I have arraigned too sweepingly 
and drastically some of the weaknesses and perils of American edu- 
cation. In many of our institutions, probably, they do not exist to 
anything like so dangerous an extent. But more or less they are in- 
herent in our work, and as we have compared ourselves, these last 
few years, with European systems, they have leapt to our view. You 
are all aware how this perception has influenced our educational 
methods. Special honors courses, final comprehensive examinations, 
external examiners, selective admission, sectioning by ability, tutorial 
systems, new fellowships for advanced study and research—in all 
these and other ways we are trying to remedy these faults. The 

effort marks a new and important era in the history of American 
higher education. 

“Our difficulties are enormous, but our task is far from hopeless. 
The students themselves are a bright spot in the picture. Idle, 
irresponsible, and pleasure-loving though they may generally appear, 
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many of them are excellent human material. Whenever we can 
strike the note that really touches their imagination they will re- 
spond gallantly; they will subject themselves voluntarily to the 
sternest discipline, toil through the most exacting labor, passionately 
seeking perfection in the service of scholarship and truth. I have 
seen them do this. But we must somehow strike the note that rings 
true and awakens their spirit.” : 
VirciniA C. GILDERSLEEVE, Barnard College, 
The Educational Record, Vol. 8, No. 3. 


AN OBJECTIVE Strupy or SruDENT HONESTY DURING EXAMINA- 
Tions.—‘‘The following experiment was performed in a psychology 
class composed of college sophomores and juniors, all of whom were 
planning to teach, many the following year. The institution did not 
have the honor system. ‘Three students, trustworthy and genuinely 
interested, selected the problem of student honesty as a thesis 
topic, and, under the writer’s guidance, developed and used the 
experimental procedure which follows. The experimental method is 
unusual; the study might perhaps be considered one in social 
psychiatry. 

“In order to find out what students would do when given a partial 
or total opportunity to cheat in examinations, the following three 
situations were used. In the first, which we shall designate Situation 
I, the instructor sat in the front of the room and read a book, glancing 
about the room but little during the test. In the second, Situation 
II, he remained in his office, adjacent to the classroom but out of sight. 
Students had no assurance that he might not re-enter at any moment. 
In the first two situations nothing unusual was said to the class; 
in all respects the tests were conducted as ordinary weekly quizzes. 
In the third, Situation III, the instructor walked across the campus 
to the library; he could be seen en route there from the classroom 
windows. After giving out the questions, he told the class he had an 
errand at the library, spoke of the the fact that as college students, 
many of them about to be teachers, he believed they could be trusted, 
and placed them upon their honor; exacting, however, no promises 
from them. 

“An attempt was made to have the tests in the three situations of 
about equal difficulty. The students knew in advance that they were 
to be tested on those days. Each of the tests was composed of four 
essay-type questions. The class met at eight o’clock in the morning; 
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and this experiment was conducted in the month of April: that is, 
in the latter half of the second semester. The classroom in which the 
test was given was small for the size of the class. Because of this, 
there was considerable opportunity to cheat. The three students 
mentioned above, who acted as observers, were seated so that 
each had eleven students to watch. Each reported that she was able 
to see the members of her group without difficulty. The student 
observers attended the tests with the others but merely pretended to 
answer the questions, noting on their own papers such observations of 
cheating as they saw. They rewrote these observations on special 
tabulation sheets after class. At the end of the experiment they 
compiled their observations. ‘Their reports were handed in without 
mention of names at the time the experiment was made. A key 
was included with their report so that after the grades had been recorded 
in the registrar's office, other phases of the problem requiring the 
students’ names (intelligence level, standing in the course, response 
to the questionnaire, etc.) could be studied with the aid of the data 
they had collected. This insured for the student observers a com- 
plete freedom from the feeling of being tale-bearers and from any 
possible resentment which the other students in the class might feel 
were they to learn later on of this study. Asa matter of fact, the rest 
of the class, so far as is known, are still unaware of their participation 
in this experiment. 

‘The class contained no boys. In the writer’s opinion, its members 
were representative of the better type of college girl. 

“The relationship between success in the course and honesty in the 
experimental examination situations will be presented by showing 
the proportions who received each grade, and who did not cheat at all. 
The reader will recall that grades were made out before the instrucior 
had any information regarding who had cheated in the experimental 
tests; which, of course, were not scored at all, nor in any way included 
in the students’ grades in the course. Of those who received the 
grade of A, one hundred per cent had not cheated; sixty-seven per 
cent of those getting the grade of B had not cheated; twenty per cent 
of those getting C, twenty-five per cent of those making D, and 0 
per cent of those who failed the course had not cheated. 

“By way of conclusion, several facts deserve mention. First, the 
amount of cheating is a significant and challenging fact. Sixty-three 
per cent of the group studied actually cheated in one or more of the 
experimental situations. When the instructor was in the room and 
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not especially observant, thirty-one per cent cheated; when he was 
in an adjoining room, thirty-nine per cent cheated; when he placed 
them upon their honor and went across the campus to the library, 
forty-five per cent cheated. These proportions are especially striking 
in this class because these students seemed to be comparatively a 
rather superior group. This is a subjective estimate based upon the 
comparison of them with fifty or sixty similar groups taught by the 
writer in representative American colleges. Judged by the objective 
criteria of intelligence test scores, this group when compared with the 
standards for college students on the Otis Self-Administering Test of 
Mental Ability, is representative of college students in general. 

“Second, there is a significant positive relationship between hon- 
esty in these examinations and scores made on the Otis Self-Adminis- 
tering Test of Mental Ability. 

“Third, the positive relationship between honesty while taking 
examinations and success in the course is rather marked. Cheating 
evidently seems to be in part ‘the expression of a felt need.’ 


“Fourth, a very striking and optimistic note is sounded by the 
fact that four out of five students who had had the honor system in high 
school did not cheat in these examinations. ‘This would not be es- 
pecially significant if the four students had all been a selected group, 
making ‘‘A”’ or ‘““B”’ and definitely superior in their general personali- 
ties. On the contrary, with the exception of one of them, these 
students were typical rather of individuals whom the instructor 
might have expected to be more likely to cheat than the average. 
The one girl who had had the honor system in high school and did 
nevertheless cheat was a society type, heavily encumbered in extra- 
curricular activities. She made a score on the Otis Test placing her 
in the twenty-fifth percentile for college students, was making a “‘D”’ 
in the course and had to have a “‘C”’ in order to graduate. These 
facts would seem to indicate that student honor in regard to cheating 
during examination periods, like ability in arithmetic or in history, 
may be a product of training. ‘These data especially suggest that 
until we are willing to provide specific training in honesty in the examina- 
tion situation beginning in the primary grades we will not be justified 
in expecting honesty among students, or in the too self-righteous con- 
demnation of lapses from it at those times. 


NorMAN FENTON, Ohio University, 
School and Society, No. 663. 
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SeconD REPORT ON ENGINEERING EpucatTion.—‘‘This report! 
deals with two distinct but related issues which now confront the 
colleges of engineering. ‘The first and more fundamental is the 
alternative between a unified and a divided educational process; 
the second is the question of the normal length of the engineering 
curriculum. 

“IT. A unified educational process implies a curriculum in which 
humanistic, scientific, and technological studies are combined into 
an orderly whole, constituting a complete and self-contained branch 
of higher education under unity of supervision. A divided process 
implies a distinct pre-engineering curriculum under separate aus- 
pices and an engineering curriculum set up on purely technical lines, 
a plan corresponding to the present educational scheme in law, 
medicine, and dentistry. 

“The Board is of the opinion that the engineering colleges in 
general may best fulfill their purpose by providing under their own 
auspices an educational program which is complete in itself and 
which may be entered direct from the secondary schools; that this 
type of program supplies the norm in engineering education; but 
that facilities should be afforded for the admission to advanced 
standing of students who desire a more extended general academic 
training before entering upon the study of engineering. . . 

“Those who challenge the present status of the engineering col- 
leges and their self-contained educational program usually propose 
a segregation of the program into two distinct parts, the first a 
general academic training under non-engineering auspices, and the 
second a strictly technical curriculum in engineering, comparable 
to those in law and medicine. . . 

“‘What the engineering student needs at the outset is not so much 
a widening of his intellectual horizons as a discipline in more in- 
tensive and directed methods of mental work; the broadening process 
is much more effective if distributed over the entire educational 
program. Experience indicates that a faulty perspective of cultural 
values on the part of the student is more readily corrected by sym- 
pathetic guidance in an engineering college with adequate provision 
for humanistic studies in the later years of its curriculum, than by 
consigning him to a probationary period in an arts college... 

“Law, medicine, dentistry, and the religious ministry are strictly 

1 Second Report of the Board of Investigation and Coordination, presented at the 35th an- 


nual meeting of the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education at the University of 
Maine, June, 1927. 
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defined professions, based on a single level of responsibility and 
largely concerned with a service by individuals to individuals. Each 
has a distinctive social and legal status, and the first three have mo- 
nopolistic rights and privileges under the law, which make restrictions 
as to entrance a necessary protective measure for society. The 
auxiliary or sub-professional services related to these professions 
are in the hands of distinct groups and there are no open promotional 
routes from group to group. ‘These conditions tend to fix the forms 
of professional education in a series of standard patterns. In con- 
trast, engineering—concerned with the economic use of materials 
and energy—is one of the very general functions in social economy, 
and not the exclusive function of a well-defined professional group. 
It has many levels of responsibility and no clear distinction has 
ever been drawn between the professional and the auxiliary levels. 
The profession of engineering is self-constituted and traditionally 
open and inclusive in its organization. Promotional routes run 
through all grades of responsibility and legal restrictions as to en- 
trance are relatively nominal... 

“The division of an educational program implies that its pro- 
fessional stage is designed exclusively to fit students for definite 
professional careers. This is not the sole purpose of engineering 
education... Engineering is actually one of the most general func- 
tions in social economy, and not exclusively a form of professional 
service. .. Engineering training qualifies graduates to function in the 
whole range of directive responsibility in industry and public works; 
less than one-third remain permanently in predominantly technical 
work and less than one-tenth establish themselves in an individual 
professional capacity. .. 

“Defense of engineering education as a unified process should not 
be mistaken as a plea for uniformity. There is no inherent reason 
why all engineering colleges should be organized on the same plan 
or offer similar programs of studies. Standardized uniformity is 
sterile, but diversity makes for progress which is more often spread 
through experiment and example than imposed through mass move- 
ments. A comparison of engineering curricula of the unified type 
with present curricula in medicine and dentistry indicates that the 
engineering colleges enjoy greater freedom from standardization. 
Local circumstances may make a division between the engineering 
curriculum and the introductory general studies advantageous 
in particular institutions and it is well that the plan should be fully 
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tried out. The actual trials thus far made have not achieved as- 
sured success and the more notable advances of recent years have 
been achieved in institutions which maintain a unified program. .. 

“II. The issue concerning the length of the curriculum grows 
out of the accepted principle that more than four years of preparation 
are needed to equip men for creative leadership in the engineering 
profession. The alternative lies between a longer prescribed pro- 
gram, to be pursued in full or in part by all students, and a normal 
undergraduate program as a base with a variety of supplementary 
programs to fit different needs and preferences. 

“The Board is of the opinion that it is advisable to preserve the 
usual distinction between under-graduate and post-graduate pro- 
grams and that the undergraduate program should be self-contained 
and lead toa degree. Opportunity should be afforded and encourag- 
ment given to students of promise to extend their formal training by 
means appropriate to their aptitude, ability, and choice of a career, 
such as the voluntary election of additional humanistic studies, the 
pursuit of post-graduate study in a fully qualified institution, or 
through orderly studies pursued in conjunction with engineering 
experience. Four years is regarded as the normal length of the under- 
graduate program. In many cases this program may be divided 
advantageously into two stages under the same supervision and both 
reasonably self-contained, in order to provide an intermediate goal 
and facilitate a selective process of admission to the upper years... . 

“In conclusion, it seems fitting to outline the Board’s conception 
of the place and function of the engineering colleges in the educational 
scheme and to indicate some of its ideals for their future progress. 

“It is the Board’s belief that engineering education is so broad 
in its aims and that its methods are so truly educative as fully to 
justify its established position as one of the major complete branches 
of higher education. The engineering college is conceived to be co- 
ordinate in organization and status with the college of iiberal arts, in 
both undergraduate and post-graduate divisions. There is a clear- 
cut distinction, however, in their purposes and their methods of 
work, which invests the engineering colleges with a professional 
character. The undergraduate engineering curriculum properly 
combines humanistic, scientific, and technological studies into a 
coherent and integral program which is set off from a loose grouping 
of scientific studies by a well-marked professional orientation. The 
professional element in the curriculum becomes increasingly im- 
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portant in the upper years of the program and dominates the more 
specialized work of the post-graduate years. 

“The Board recognizes the need to develop, broaden, and enrich 
engineering education, in view of the constantly enlarging respon- 
sibilities of engineers in society and the increasing exactions of 
professional practice. It holds, however, that this development 
should proceed from within, by enhancing the distinctive qualities 
of engineering education, rather than by adding to it unrelated 
elements from without; that the preservation of a unified program 
better lends itself to this end; that it is desirable to give a more 
generous place to distinctly humanistic studies in the curriculum and 
to give these studies a form and content which will enrich the stu- 
dent’s conception of engineering and its place in social economy; 
and that it is desirable to give the student a more connected and better 
grounding in engineering principles; that a greater effort should be 
made to develop the student’s capacity for self-directed work; and 
that these ends should be gained, wherever need be, at the expense 
of unrelated studies on one hand and of detailed technical training 
on the other. The Board holds that detailed training in engineering 
technique should be more adequately provided for in both post- 
graduate and post-scholastic courses. 

“The Board holds that the principal efforts for the improvement 
of engineering education must take the direction of a simpler and 
better balanced curriculum, better selection of students, better 
qualified teachers, better teaching methods, better subject matters, 
and more adequate provision for advanced training, rather than 
changes in the scheme of educational organization.” 

Journal of Engineering Education, September, 1927. 


WHEATON COLLEGE, INAUGURAL ADDRESS.—‘‘It is a question 
worthy of debate as to whether it is possible to teach anyone any- 
thing. But it is incontrovertible that it is impossible to teach 
anyone everything. The folly of attempting to do this—to fore- 
warn and instruct the student for every possible emergency which 
might arise and give him an outline of everything that is believed to 
be or suspected of being knowledge—is apparent. 

“I think there was a period in which colleges were misguided 
enough to try and do this thing. They felt that they would stand 
disgraced before the world if it was proved that any member of their 
graduating class was not familiar with the conventions of old Moorish 
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architecture or was ignorant of the number of stops in the Chinese 
flute. New subjects were added to the curriculum in great numbers. 
It seemed for the time absolutely necessary to offer courses to can- 
didates for the A.B. degree, in Adolescence, Interior Decoration, or 
the Theory of Credit Accounting. Gradually we have all come to 
believe that education may become too thin if spread over too 
many subjects, that there is a difference in the educational value of 
various subjects, some have body enough to serve as media for in- 
tellectual growth while other admirable fields of speculation for 
mature minds only serve as regions where the immature are apt to 
miss their way to knowledge and arrive at conceit. All you can 
really do is to give students certain fundamental knowledge, show 
them how to observe and think and then turn them loose to learn 
by experience. 

“Plato's idea still holds. There is a certain kind of knowledge 
which, if you possess it, you are not a stranger in regions strange to 
you. ‘There has been an attempt to teach too much. Doctors and 
lawyers have been turned out who know exactly how to meet every 
emergency which had been discussed in the lectures at their schools, 
but do not have that background of good sense and wisdom from 
which comes almost instinctive guidance in time of need. They 
have drunk from lily cups at the faucets of learning, but they have 
never climbed the hills to tind for themselves the hidden fountains 
from which all wisdom springs. The aim of a college of liberal arts is 
to impart this secret knowledge which ought to distinguish the origi- 
nality and poise of the educated from the drifting subserviency of the 
multitude who live by bartering the counters of second-hand in- 
formation. 

“The educators of the past have not been altogether foolish in 
choosing certain subjects as being of supreme educative value in this 
sense. 

“There is still a place for the college of liberal arts which does not 
follow every fashion of the day nor attempt to instruct freshmen in 
psychoanalysis or the function of the glands, but tries to prepare the 
setting of the mind for holding in a fitting manner further forms of 
special knowledge. 

“In spite of modern speculation and statistics, it believes that a 
mind which has won its way to be at home in the Latin and Greek 
civilizations, which is acquainted with the speculations of the great 
philosophers of the race, has learned the meaning of rhythm and 
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harmony in the kindred spheres of mathematics and music, loves 
its own speech and literature and can speak and think in a language 
other than its native tongue, has some acquaintance with at least 
one or two centuries of human history, to whom the study of science 
has given a passion for truth, that such a mind may be trusted to 
live with happiness and efficiency in its own century and act with 
discretion and courage among the problems of its own life. 

“While we yield allegiance to the past for its general theory of the 
value of a liberal education and hold that it is still the proper founda- 
tion for the learning of the specialist, yet we know that there were 
grave shortcomings in the type of education almost universal in the 
two centuries which have preceded ours. . . 

“We are endeavoring today to differentiate between higher educa- 
tion and secondary education. The task of secondary education is 
to force people to give education a chance to ‘take.’ Human nature 
is as lazy as it dares to be, and some force is necessary to prevent us 
all from being as ignorant as we please. 

“The task of higher education is to give people who are interested 
an opportunity to educate themselves. It should take these students 
in whose persons the inoculation of the secondary schools has par- 
tially succeeded, who have shown there definite intellectual ability 
and enthusiasm for learning, and give to these selected and tested 
students such individual guidance as shall help them to develop to the 
full the potentialities of their chromosomes. 

“We have only partially learned the art of choosing from secondary 
schools these students fitted for the opportunities of higher education. 
The comprehensive examinations of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board seem to come nearest as yet toa rational method. And 
yet this test does work injustice in many individual cases. After all 
only the less valuable mental qualities can be fairly appraised in 
such a wholesale manner. Most human beings like most animals 
are at their worst when they know they are being observed. Each 
college must experiment in its own way upon such a basis as these 
comprehensive examinations afford, with further methods of ap- 
praisal, in the hope of adding to our general knowledge of this sub- 
ject. And in the college itself examinations must be evolved which 
test the general knowledge of the student as a whole. The system 
so prevalent at present of getting the whale to swallow Jonah and 
almost immediately vomit him forth unchanged upon the examination 
paper at mid-years, only to proceed to the swallowing of another 
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Jonah with like anticipations, has little educational value. ‘The 
very appearance of the various Jonahs is so soon forgotten. The 
student’s attainment and achievement in his education as a whole 
must be tested in a way which shows how much of it has penetrated 
into his being so that he can make use of it in life, as in the Harvard 
Plan of General Examinations. 

“The curriculum of a liberal arts college is becoming less of a table 
d’hote dinner consisting of little dishes of this and that, titbits of 
wholly unrelated subjects learned concurrently. We need the 
services of an academic dietitian that we may serve a balanced meal. 
We must make the attempt to unify in each year the subjects in 
which the students’ time is spent. It would be well to relate in each 
year each subject under one central idea, making perhaps after a 
frankly probationary freshman year the second year refer to one 
particular age or one particular aspect of reality, and proceed in 
course with the two succeeding years. If we could only send out 
students who were at home in three centuries of human history 
or in three aspects of reality it would be better than to allow them to 
graduate with a miscellaneous and wholly unrelated collection of 
scraps of learning. . . 

“The questions of entrance qualification and of curriculum are 
less important than is the task of producing and finding teachers. 
To the college president sometimes the world seems to be full of 
charming personalities who have little accurate knowledge of any- 
thing, and of careful students who have somehow lost their person- 
alities in the acquiring of facts. All the personality in the world is 
of no value to the college professor who is not evidently the master of 
his subject. And yet something more than mere knowledge of facts 
is necessary if one is to become a great teacher. It sometime seems 
impossible to love a subject and to love people at the same time. 
When this dual passion rules a human being you have a great teacher. 
The best description of this wonderful individual ever made, one 
who unites the subject with the person, is in this glorious appellation, 
‘The Word made Flesh.’ The ingredient which performs this miracle 
is I think religion, that indefinable something which unifies the mani- 
fold of knowledge and produces one of the points in which the whole 
universe seems to flower. The loveliest flower of the universe is 
always a person. 

“Two stories told by the same great master seem to me to be of the 
greatest value educationally. Both refer to the place for discipline 
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in college life. One is a story of a people who tried to arrive at the 
wide spaces of intellectual ecstasy by treading a broad and easy way, 
and found themselves to their surprise in the end caught like rats 
in the narrowest trap—in the place of destruction. While those 
who toiled through the narrow and steep ascent of acquisition of 
knowledge with vision and persistency found themselves at last in the 
broad uplands of wisdom—on the delectable ‘mountains of life. 
The broad and easy way leads to destruction, but the narrow and 
steep ascent to life. This does not mean that the passage through 
the steep and narrow way need be intrinsically unpleasant, only that 
to climb the steps of any temple of the mind means effort. Discipline 
is only of value in so far as it assists effort. 


“The other story is of a farmer who had a dream of producing a 
field of wheat wholly free from weeds. This was the passion of his 
heart. So zealously did he follow his aim that in the end he had a 
field wholly free from weeds, but also wholly bare of wheat, for in 
rooting up every weed he had also pulled up all the crop he was sup- 
posed to be cultivating. It is the great parable against the type of 
education with which the older people here have been only too 
familiar, which concentrated upon the dangers to be avoided 
and so became a dull prison house of rigidities, repressions, and 
inhibitions. 


“The years at college ought to be among the happiest four years in 
the individual's life. They are just as truly the part of life for which 
the whole was made as any other period. They ought to be their 
own justification, apart altogether from the by-products which pre- 
pare for the future. 


“The ingredient which gives zest to life is responsibility. It is the 
one great educative force. The college community must risk some 
of the tares and dare to educate by responsibility. It must be re- 
sponsibility to all parties concerned, not merely to itself. The 
student community must feel its responsibility to the past, to its 
parents, to its faculty, to the town where it is located, to the whole 
student body. The government should be of the community by the 
community—not merely of the students by the faculty or vice versa, 
nor even of the students by the students, but of the college by the 
college in a way in which the differing elements are recognized and 
merged into unity.” 


J. E. Park. 
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SHOULD JoHNNY Go To COLLEGE?—‘‘People used to ask me far 
more frequently than they do now: ‘Should my son, John, go to 
college?” I always used to answer: ‘I do not know, because I do 
not know your son, John.’... 

“One cannot answer this for the boy. One can only with patience, 
if one is wise, discover the answer in him, in his tastes, in what we 
sometimes call his personality. Until these have been disclosed dur- 
ing the process of the boy’s development, parents should be urged 
to forget all about this problem. This means that they must defer 
their answer until the time when the boy is no longer Johnny and 
when they call him John or Jack. The only thing to do in his in- 
fancy is to make financial provision for him; to put some money away 
at compound interest, if possible. . . 

“I know that there are many examinations, but I should still like 
to add one more. This one would have the advantage that it could 
be taken earlier and by others instead of by the boy himself. I 
would examine the parents upon their fitness to have a son in college 
and most certainly upon their qualifications to decide whether he 
should go there. Where parents fail to pass, the matter would be 
left for decision to the head master or to the high-school principal. 
This is not a question of whether parents are or are not themselves 
college graduates. That has nothing to do with it. Indeed, such 
parents are often the worst sinners, since they do not have an open 
mind. The question is simply whether they do or do not really 
know their own son. 

“It is, however, unfortunately true that in our complicated age 
there are parents of social position (indeed, it is usually just such 
parents) who do not know their sons. I hesitate to generalize, but 
I am inclined to believe that the poorer parents of high-school boys 
know their children better than parents who have sent their sons 
away to preparatory schools and summer camps after they reached 
the age of ten or twelve. Blessed, in this sense, are the poor. 
On the other hand, however, an equally qualified head mas- 
ter usually knows his boys better than a high-school teacher, for 
he has had better opportunities to watch them at play as well 
as at work. He lives with them all day long and he knows 
what choices they make when they are off their guard. How a 
boy employs his leisure and whether he seeks or avoids a library 
or laboratory in hours that are entirely his own, is quite as re- 
vealing and significant as marks obtained in tests and exami- 
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nations. Many parents today can offer very little helpful infor- 
mation on these points. 

“Directors of admission can cite many cases of such parents which 
have been forced upon their attention. I remember very well a 
mother whom I saw on several occasions, but only when her son was in 
trouble. She could never understand and was always pressed for 
time. The tone she used was one which left no doubt that in all 
cases she blamed the college. She had a litany that ran about as 
follows: ‘I cannot understand why you should have difficulty with 
my son or why you should suggest that he better withdraw. We do 
not want him to withdraw. You know his father is a college gradu- 
ate and we expect our son to be graduated here. I have given him 
every advantage... 

“The boy was really a total stranger to both his parents. This 
was the more regrettable as he might have given them much happiness 
had they known him. Around the college he was one of our favorite 
waifs. University officials had to see him frequently because he 
was often in trouble and we came really to enjoy the interviews. 
So did he... 

“After repeated warnings and discussions, it was finally necessary 
to dismiss him. He had disliked regularity and hated compulsion, 
but only in college. In our farewell interview with him he was 
much relieved. He was going back to the foundry. He had felt 
‘part of the show’ there. He never did at college. He asked me to 
try to ‘fix it up’ with his mother. I had some difficulty, for she still 
did not understand, and I had to hold my peace while she assured 
me that her boy was such a good boy (he was at bottom), that he 
never smoked, that he never drank, and that he had never caused 
her a moment’s worry. Of course not! She simply did not worry 
about him! He was unhappy at college. ‘That was the reason for his 
lapses, for his inability to apply himself. Yet he was a fine chap; 
he needed no further social training and I would back him to win 
anywhere except in college... 

“It is an easy rule for parents to apply and I believe it almost in- 
fallible. If a boy is unhappy about his studies in high or preparatory 
school, he should not be urged or encouraged to continue. If parents 
and teachers have to drive him through his work only in order that 
he may enter ‘with the rest of the boys,’ it will be a kindness to prevent 
him from torturing himself further for what will be a useless experi- 
ence for him and an unnecessary expense for parents. It sometimes 
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takes not only common sense but courage to prevent a boy doing 
this, because it is against the custom of the day, but the boy’s ultimate 
education, his mental and moral health, and often his happiness as 
well, depend upon the decision. . . 

“School and college should be happy years to all those adapted to 
them, and happiness in this sense is the surest index of psychological 
adjustment. We enjoy doing the things we are temperamentally 
qualified todo. Ifa boy does not enjoy study at school, he is not and 
never will be qualified for, or happy in, a college. It is a far surer 
test than entrance examinations, and college officials know that they 
must look for trouble, nervous and moral as well as scholastic, in the 
cases of unhappy undergraduates... 

“In addition to the boy who is unhappy at school, there is another 
type of lad who should not be encouraged. This is the lad who is 
unwell, who shows signs of nervous instability, or who has some 
physical ailment and low resistance to disease. It is doubtful whether 
there has been any ‘suicide wave.’ I believe, however, that nearly 
all college officials would testify that with the ‘rush to the colleges,’ 
there has been a considerable increase in the number of serious, dis- 
tressing, and occasionally tragic cases of nervous trouble, resulting 
from general maladjustment. This is not because college courses 
have been made more difficult, but because parents are less careful 
about this question of adjustment and because many candidates 
who are physically disqualified now enter the colleges who twenty 
years ago would have remained at home under more watchful eyes 
and in the company of friends or parents. . . 

“Girls’ colleges often demand from their applicants a careful 
physical examination and medical history, by a competent physician. 
I believe this is an excellent plan, for, in addition to excluding tem- 
porarily a few applicants who should never be subjected to the strain, 
it provides valuable information to university departments of health 
and hygiene in case they are called upon to treat this student later. 
I believe that men’s colleges, although they will never be as rigorous 
as West Point and Annapolis, will come more and more to demand 
certificates of good health. 

“If a boy, then, is temperamentally disqualified by his dislike of 
study, or is disqualified by reasons of health, he should not come. 
There is another consideration which should weigh far more heavily 
than it does. If a boy otherwise qualified does not wish to come, 
that should end it. There is no better reason why he should remain 
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away. He will almost never be a success, and college may do him 
harm... 

“There is one further highly important consideration. Parents 
should be sure that he wishes to come for the proper reasons. A 
boy will ‘get out of college’ only what he comes for.. . 

“If, nowadays, you give a boy of eighteen the option of going into 
his father’s office or of going to college, on the assumption that in 
every case they are equally good things to do, he will therefore in 
almost every case choose college. It is almost never true, however, 
that they are equally good things to do. We have tried to explain 
that it depends upon him. In many cases a continuation of education 
in college is certainly preferable, often necessary. If he is to be a 
lawyer, a doctor, an engineer, a scholar, it is absolutely essential. 
In a good many other cases it is, however, far preferable, if you are 
thinking of your son’s later success in life, that he should immedi- 
ately put himself into harness and develop his sense of responsibility 
and begin his climb up the world’s long ladder. This is what we 
have forgotten to-day. It is this simple psychological fact that is 
resulting in an unfortunate rush for admission. 

“In case he desires to prepare himself for a profession, he 
should, of course, continue. In case he loves to study and desires 
a further general education, he should also go. But if he has 
been dazzled by the glamour of college life or merely sucked in by 
the almost irresistible drift of our time, it is far better that he go 
to work. 

“Granted, then, that the boy has the qualifications and the proper 
desire to develop himself along university lines, there is the still 
further problem as to which college he shall choose. The boy’s 
college is more important than his clothes, but in both cases there 
should be a perfect fit. There are more than seven hundred colleges 
in this country and all of them different, just as your boy is different 
from every one of seven hundred other boys. Choose that one to 
which he is best adapted, but do so fairly early, a year or two in 
advance of his coming. . . 

“Where, therefore, you have been able to answer these ques- 
tions of the candidate’s fitness in the affirmative, cease worrying 
about him—send him with your fullest confidence and with your 
blessing.” 

CHRISTIAN Gauss, Princeton University, 
Scribner's Magazine, Vol. LX XXII, No. 4. 
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THE OVER-POPULATION OF THE COLLEGE.—‘“‘It is certainly doubt- 
ful whether, if the aims and achievements of our educational system 
approved themselves to the great majority of our cultivated and 
thoughtful people, we should hear any substantial protest simply 
because the number of our college and university students was large. 
Individual institutions might well have to limit attendance in order 
to achieve their own special purposes, but the general situation would 
surely be less likely to occasion irritation and alarm. It is because 
our present education is thought by many persons to be shoddy and 
superficial (as much of it probably is), permitting young people of 
the slenderest and most meager intellectual powers and achievements 
to go forward indefinitely in it, that the misgivings deserving serious 
consideration really arise. Satisfactorily to meet this type of appre- 
hension involves a reconstruction of our whole educational program 
from the kindergarten up, with the more persistent stressing of 
strictly intellectual standards and the introduction, into the upper 
ranges at least, of far more of the principle of competitive selection. 
Such a procedure might well culminate in a university college vastly 
more committed than is the present college to severe intellectual 
diseipline and far less tolerant of the choking undergrowth of so- 
called student activities which have sprung up largely because the 
college has not itself furnished channels adequate to drain off all, 
or even the large part, of the available energies of its students. 
Whether the American public can be persuaded to accept on any 
large scale this conception of the college and the underlying education 
essential to its realization, in place of the present procedure with its 
frank desire to deal out a strictly democratic equality of educational 
opportunity to all, too often in grotesque disregard of native ability, 
remains to be seen. But we shall secure no enduring relief from our 
existing embarrassments until the present loose standards of educa- 
tional accomplishment, which would not be tolerated for a moment 
in commerce or industry, or even, in college athletics, are replaced 
by rigorous ideals of solid achievement based on the prolonged in- 
tensive training of genuine ability. 

“Meantime, under our essentially decentralized system, progress 
will have to be sought largely from the initiative of the individual 
institutions, which means that it will be slow, although the stronger 
ones have recently made notable advances; and it must not be for- 
gotten that ultimately the college problem hangs together with that 
of the high school and the academy. The college cannot alter its 
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standards very far or very fast without the cooperation of the sec- 
ondary school. Unlike France and some other continental countries, 
we have no governmental authority which may by edict change the 
educational practices throughout the land. Possibly a great financial 
crisis might quickly empty our colleges of students, but it would pre- 
sumably leave academic standards unimproved and at best it would 
surely be an expensive method whereby to purchase educational re- 
form.” 
J. R. ANGELL, Yale University, Harper’s Magazine, No. 155. 


A NEw Sport FoR Our COLLEGES.—“‘For our intellectual tepidity 
and lack of zip the professors are largely to blame. They ob- 
serve the tradition that pervades our entire school system, to the 
effect that controversial matters are taboo. Any intellectual grop- 
ing that may disturb established religious or political views must be 
promptly squelched. Opinions on such matters must be left to the 
daily papers and the clergy and woe to the professor who scales the 
college walls to seek out error in the market-place and give it however 
so mild a wallop. He must not interfere with the formation of pub- 
lic opinion. 

“The result of this is that students believe there is no relation be- 
tween what is taught in college and the fundamental facts of life. 
What they get in the classroom is never brought, head-on, against 
what they get from the morning paper or the Thursday evening prayer 
meeting. College erudition appears dead rubbish to be promptly 
cast off on commencement day. 

“Intellectual turbulency and zest is what the American college 
needs—what the whole country needs. There is, in fact, a mild sort 
of warfare in the intellectual world, between the forces of truth and 
the forces of error, and it should be a prime function of college men 
to introduce some pyrotechnics into that struggle. They should 
enjoy the flight for the flight’s sake and their interest should be fur- 
ther aroused by the fact that there is, as yet, little certainty of the 
outcome but a good chance for either side to carry it through to a 
Lloyd George ‘knock-out.’ 

“It should be the pleasurable duty of a college faculty to poke 
truth and error into the squared circle and make them fight. Neither 
of the rascals shows much pugnacity in these piping times of peace. 
They prefer to give each other a wide berth and thus perpetuate a 
demoralizing and uneventful dualism. As Professor Wilson puts it, 
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‘within three blocks of the meteorological laboratory, men pray for 
rain.’ It is equally certain that within sight of petroleum institutes 
men locate oil wells with witch sticks. 

“If professors and students want a new type of fun they should 
throw themselves into the task of directing public opinion on con- 
troversial questions. ‘The clash would resound afar and they would 
experience new adventures in an intellectual world now somewhat 
dull and colorless. For the professors particularly, it might be very, 
very interesting.” 

GLENN E. Hoover, Mills College, School and Society, No. 662. 


Hazmnc—1927 StyLe.—‘‘There is a newer and more genteel hazing 
in vogue now, not the work of sophomores, but of the universities 
themselves, who dignify their activity with the designation ‘Fresh- 
man Week.’ ‘The freshman, once belabored with fence rails, barrel 
staves and fists, is now bludgeoned into conformance with lectures 
on the freshman’s duty toward his university, instruction in note- 
taking, song services, socials, mental tests, and rallies... But why? 

“Gets students adjusted earlier; freshmen ‘get going’ better; 
beneficial to freshmen and old students; less home-sickness and better 
spirit among freshmen... 

“What of the rough-house methods? The student ‘became ad- 
justed earlier’ and ‘got going better’ mainly through sophomore 
propulsion. But he was left on his own, and if he was not altogether 
the master of his fate, he at least to some extent was the captain of his 
soul... 

“Left alone, to find his way about and to adjust himself, he is more 
likely to bridge the gap than he is under the present method of lec- 
ture-hazing, and be better off for having adjusted himself as an in- 
dividual rather than as one part of a standardized whole. 

“What is it all worth? One school authority answered, ‘There are 
no advantages; it merely makes the teachers come back earlier.’ 
And he might have added that it brings the inevitable ennui one year 
closer.”’ 

The New Student, October 5, 1927. 


LOCAL AND CHAPTER NOTES 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, NEw-TypE EXAMINATIONS.—A na- 
tional contest in the construction of objective or new-type exami- 
nations is announced by Professors G. M. Ruch and G. A. Rice of 
the Department of Education of the University of California. 

“1. Examinations may be offered in any of the following eight 
general groups of high school subjects: (a) English, (6) Social studies, 
(c) Natural Sciences, (d) Home Arts, (e) Manual Arts, (f) Mathe- 
matics, (g) Foreign Languages, and (h) Commercial Subjects. 

“2. The tests or examinations submitted must cover thoroughly 
some major unit of instruction, 4. e., the instruction occupying several 
weeks or months on some important division of subject matter. 
For example, in English, tests might be offered in composition, 
dramatic art, history or literature, grammar, etc. 

“3. The phrase ‘high-school subjects’ shall also include junior 
high-school subjects taught in grades 7, 8, and 9, and which classify 
under one of the eight groups already enumerated. 

“4. By objective or new-type examination is meant those employ- 
ing principally such devices as the completion, multiple-answer, true- 
false, matching, and such similar types. In long examinations it is 
usually advisable to employ more than one type of objective items 
for the sake of variety, interest, and adaptability. 

“5. ‘The examinations will be passed upon by committees of sub- 
ject matter specialists in each of the eight fields. The committees 
will be selected by the directors of this contest with the advice of 
recognized educators. Each committee will award a first, a second, 
and a third prize in each group of subjects, making twenty-four such 
prizes. In addition all examinations winning first prizes will be again 
reviewed, and to the best of the lot a grand prize will be awarded. 
Honorable mention will be given to such other examinations as are 
judged to have unusual merit. 

“6. The judges will be instructed to give more weight to exami- 
nations calling for the exercise of thought, reasoning, and judgment in 
comparison with examinations of a purely factual character. 

“7. The directors of this contest reserve the right to collect, edit, 
publish, and copyright any or all of the tests or examinations which 
are awarded any of the prizes; the intention being that such a volume, 
if published, shall serve as a guide or handbook to other teachers in 
the construction of new-type or objective examinations. Due 
acknowledgments as to authorship will be given. 
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“8. In each of the eight groups of subjects a first prize of $50, 
a second prize of $30, and a third prize of $20 will be awarded, except 
as noted in the following sentence. In case fewer than ten tests or 
examinations are submitted in any of the eight classes, only a first 
prize will be awarded. 

“9. In addition to the above-mentioned awards, the examinations 
winning first places in the eight classes will be re-judged and an addi- 
tional $50 will be awarded as a grand prize to the one examination 
finally selected. 

“10. Examinations, to be entered in this contest, must reach 
Berkeley by February 1, 1928. No examinations will be returned 
and teachers are advised to retain duplicate copies. The name and 
address of each teacher must appear in the examinations submitted. 
Such information will, however, be removed before the papers are 
submitted for judging. 

“11. Mail examinations to Dr. G. M. Ruch or Dr. George A. 
Rice, Haviland Hall, University of California, Berkeley, California. 
Examinations submitted must reach Berkeley by February 1, 1928.” 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, NEw READING-PERIOD SysTEM.—For two 
and one-half weeks before the mid-year examinations students 
in the upper classes will not attend lectures, but will devote their 
time to a reading schedule prescribed for them by their professors 
and tutors. Another similar period lasting three and one-half weeks 
will precede the final examinations in the spring. 

‘The reading-period system is optional with each department of the 
college, but the departments of English, government, modern 
languages, and psychology have already voted to adopt it. Mem- 
bers of the German department have expressed themselves to be in 
favor of the system. In the departments of comparative literature, 
social ethics, and fine arts, it has been decided to leave the decision 
entirely to the professors in charge of the various courses. 


University oF MINNESOTA, FooTBaLL 
Coffman has set at rest all doubt as to the use that institution will 
make of football receipts, over and above the cost of the general ath- 
letic and physical education program, by announcing that the surplus 
will be used to buy land adjacent to the campus and to help finance 
necessary buildings. He pointed out that funds voted by the 1919 
legislature for a comprehensive building program are nearing ex- 
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haustion and that in future building programs demands on the state 
treasury can be reduced to whatever surplus earnings come from 
athletics. President Coffman gave emphasis, however, to the 
view that football is and must remain a sport for sport’s sake. The 
fact that it has taken the public fancy to such an extent as to provide 
earnings of around $200,000 a year is, he said, merely one of the 
unforeseen circumstances of the game’s swift growth in public favor. 
Money obtained from football games is handled just the way other 
university money is, he pointed out. Although it does not come from 
the legislature it is spent under a rigorous system of checks and safe- 
guards, and all outlays are subject to the investigations of the state 
examiner.” 
School and Society, No. 661. 


Oxu1o STATE UNIVERSITY, PRE-REGISTRATION.—The system of 
“pre-registration” or “‘advance registration,’”’ is very simple in its 
general plan and consists of requiring each student to file in the regis- 
trar’s office, from four to six weeks before the opening of a given 
quarter, his program of studies for that quarter. For this purpose a 
triplicate card is used, which carries also the roll-cards for instructors. 
The student enters his program of studies on all three cards and fills 
the roll-cards for his instructors. This program includes also the 
student’s preference as to schedule hours. The programs are num- 
bered in the order in which they are received in the office. After 
the study-programs have been approved by the dean’s office and re- 
turned to the registrar’s office, the student is then assigned definitely 
by the registrar to classes or sections, his preference of hours being 
followed as nearly as possible. The roll-cards are held in the regis- 
trar’s office until the opening day of the quarter, when they are sent 
to the departments and form the official rolls of the instructors. 

No definite registration days are announced in the calendar. The 
registration of students is simply extended over a longer period of time. 


SmitH CoLLecE, Music TEACHING ExPERIMENT.—The use of pro- 
fessional string quartets to illustrate courses in the study of musical 
literature is being tried at Smith College this year as an experiment 
in the teaching of musical appreciation, history, and composition. 
This plan, which has been made possible at Smith by a grant from the 
Carnegie Foundation, will enable the student to study the literature 
of her subject as closely as the student of art or poetry studies hers. 
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Quartets and other musical organizations of high professional 
standing will come to the college at frequent intervals to cooperate 
with the instructors in the department of music by playing for the 
classes the most important works of chamber music. They will 
repeat passages and themes, play instrumental parts separately, 
help the student to analyze the composition, or play for comparison 
other works of the composer under discussion. Compositions written 
by the students will be played. In this way the student can hear 
how her compositions sound and learn what impression they make 
on trained performers. 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following forty-four nominations are printed as provided 
under Article IV of the Constitution. Objection to any nominee 
may be addressed to the Secretary, H. W. Tyler, Cambridge, Mass., 
or to the Chairman of the Committee on Admissions! and will be con- 
sidered by the Committee if received before December 20, 1927. 

The Committee on Admissions consists of F. A. Saunders, Harvard, 
Chairman; W. C. Allee, Chicago; Florence Bascom, Bryn Mawr; 
A. L. Bouton, New York; E. S. Brightman, Boston; J. Q. Dealey, 
Brown; E. C. Hinsdale, Mt. Holyoke; A. L. Keith, South Dakota; 
G. H. Marx, Stanford. 


L. M. Alexander (Physics), Cincinnati 

Dwight M. Beck (English Bible), Mt. Union 

Catherine V. Beers (Zoology), Southern California 
Raymond Bellamy (Sociology), Florida State (Women) 
M. Emily Biles (English), Southern California 

Ruth W. Brown (Latin), Southern California 

Marlin R. Chauncey (Education), Oklahoma Agricultural 


Isaac S. Corn (Biblical Literature), Wesley College 
Levette J. Davidson (English), Denver 

S. M. Delson (Romance Languages), Hamline 

W. P. Edmunds (Physical Education), Washington (St. Louis) 
Daniel S. Elliott (Physics), Tulane 

Walter A. Flick (Education), Washington and Lee 
Rosario Floripe (Spanish), Toledo 

H. Gray Funkhouser (Mathematics), Washington and Lee 
Clarence V. Gilliland (History), Southern California 

John Gray Glenn (Latin), Gettysburg 

Clara E. Goehrke (Modern Languages), Toledo 

Brady R. Jordan (Romance Languages), Duke 

Kathryn M. Long (Education), Oklahoma Agricultural 
Eula D. McEwan (Geology), Nebraska 

Dorothy McGhee (Romance Languages), Hamline 
Harney D. Miller (English), Bethany 

Henry K. Miller, Jr. (Chemistry), Duke 

Erwin T. Mohme (German), Southern California 

G. H. Mount (Psychology), Southern California 

Delos M. Palmer (Physics), Toledo 


! Nominations should in all cases be presented through the Secretary, H. W. Tyler, 222 
Charles River Road, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Arthur M. Procter (Education), Duke 

Ernest A. Ray (Psychology), Southern California 
William F. Rice (Spanish), Southern California 

O. C. Schwiering (Education), Wyoming 

Sidney I. Schwab (Medicine), Washington (St. Louis) 
Raymond M. Selle (Zoology), Occidental 

V. Lovina Shores (History), Florida State (Women) 
Leon Perdue Smith (Chemistry), Wesleyan (Macon) 
Raymond J. Sontag (History), Princeton 

I. K. Stephens (Philosophy), Southern Methodist 
Mildred C. Streeble (English), Southern California 

S. G. Stukes (Education), Agnes Scott 

Myrick H. Sublette (Commerce and Finance), St. Teresa 
Alma Sydenstricker (Philosophy), Agnes Scott 

Charles H. Titus (Political Science), California at Los Angeles 
Austin Warren (English), Boston 

Irving H. White (English), Boston 


